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love. A more or less passionate self-surrender seems to take the place 
of perception and understanding. And yet the mystics declare that won- 
derful truths are revealed to them. Saint Ignatius felt that he had 
learned more in a single hour of contemplation than he could have learned 
from all the lessons of all the doctors of the earth. The truth thus 
learned is, however, quite inexpressible. There is abundant testimony that 
language quite fails to convey the revelation. One has only to recall 
the emphatic declaration of Saint Teresa that in the advanced stage of 
contemplation there is neither thought nor comprehension nor any im- 
aginative content. The mystic theologians do not admit, however, that 
the soul, on this account, ceases to have experience. They speak of an 
inner illumination which takes the place of discursive thinking. Yet 
freed from matter and brought back to its original spiritual state, the 
soul begins just when it seemed to cease from acting, ' to perform its 
most genuine and most natural operations.' Thus Bossuet. 

Psychologists group all the various types of mystic absorption under 
the one heading of ecstasy. On this point there is no opposition from 
the theologians who admit that quietude, union and ecstasy are different 
stages of the same process. Psychologists admit that there are various 
forms of ecstasy, but are not concerned to distinguish them, in view of 
what they believe to be an essential identity, whether produced by physical 
causes or by hypnotic suggestions or by the religious imagination. M. 
Montmorand would distinguish the religious trance from the obviously 
pathological type on the ground that it differs from them both in its cause 
and in its physical and moral effects. Saint Teresa declares that the 
trance, however long it lasts, is never injurious to health. And the moral 
effects are beyond question. The will is often aroused and fortified to a 
marvelous degree, and permanently so. 

M. Montmorand would account for the religious trance and its effects 
by a psychological variation of the orthodox theological explanation. The 
latter conceives the mystic experience as an inner illumination in which 
the objects of religious aspiration are immediately apprehended. M. 
Montmorand has recourse to the conception of subliminal consciousness as 
the source of inspiration. At first, in the shape of hallucinations come 
what Myers has called 'subliminal messages.' Later, when the personal 
consciousness has lapsed, it is impregnated, as it were, with germs from 
the subliminal, which, when the trance is at an end, expand into generous 
resolutions, holy wishes, and virtues apparently spontaneous. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 

La Moralite indirecte de VArt. Fr. Paulhan. Revue Philosophique, 

May, 1905. Pp. 445-473. 

That art is, in its essence, non-moral is not inconsistent with its sus- 
taining close relations with morals and real life generally. Indeed, the 
world of art arises from the same impulse that gives rise to the world of 
morality, dissatisfaction with the actual and the desire to create an order 
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of things which shall better satisfy the ends of human life. In response 
to this demand there arises an ideal world which is the standard and inter- 
preter of the real one. This ideal order, as the product of the creative 
imagination, is essentially removed from life itself, and, by its principle, 
non-practical, but yet the boundaries between it and the real world are 
easily removed, so that its ideals tend to become determination of life 
itself. By the law of ideo-motor action its suggested ideas become real 
forces. The attractive form in which these esthetic conceptions are 
clothed gives added emphasis to their power, although, indeed, a marked 
splendor in this form may tend to neutralize the force of the idea. This 
influence upon conduct is found in the more formal arts as well as in 
those which represent more directly human life and passion, since all art is 
an organizing power directing to one end the manifold activities of life. 
As a result we have the professional codes of semimorality. 

Again, art has a large share in determining the ideals of life. These 
are less unified and exclusive than those found by moral reflection, yet, by 
reason of their greater attractiveness and persuasiveness, even more 
effective. That there is a certain danger of capriciousness in these 
esthetic ideals is true, yet even the ideals of morality are not free from 
change, and art has the compensating advantage of not taking its con- 
ceptions too seriously. Indeed, in many respects, art has the advantage 
of morality. There is a largeness and richness in its ideals which is 
lacking in those of morality, since the very seriousness of the latter de- 
mands a choice between mutually exclusive conceptions of life, whereas 
art is pleased to entertain a variety of conceptions without regard to their 
consistency. And, as a consequence, there is a greater opportunity for 
the free unfolding of ideals and the consideration of their implications. 
Art is thus an experimental laboratory for the working out of ideas pre- 
vious to their application to life. A novel theory may be here held in 
suspense and reality protected against its immediate realization. 

Art thus serves to fulfill the function of morals and logic, though 
making no appeal to the logical understanding. It persuades through the 
emotions rather than by the reason. Its method is that of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, in that through the inhibition of opposing tendencies the mind is 
made ready for the reception of an idea. It is thus one of the most power- 
ful of social forces even when disclaiming any practical intent. In this 
influence upon life art is acting contrary to its proper principle, which 
would keep it free from contact with reality, yet in this it is in accord 
with all other social phenomena, which no sooner develop their own nature 
than they are seized upon by society and adapted to its use. Art is thus 
in its essence unrelated to morality, but by virtue of its qualities necessa- 
rily produces an effect upon that real life from which it would cut itself 
free. 

Norman Wilde. 
Univeesity or Minnesota. 



